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Education 

V 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  tEPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Chief  variance  in  schoiarship  pians  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education  and  the  Amer. 
Council  on  Education  lies  in  who  would  receive  the 
awards.  While  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  proposal  re¬ 
cently  presented  by  Commissioner  Earl  J.  McGrath  would 
dispense  federal  scholarships  to  outstanding  students  re¬ 
gardless  of  need,  the  Amer.  Council  on  Education  plan  as 
endorsed  last  month  by  a  conference  of  20  representatives 
of  national  educational  organizations  would  accord  schol¬ 
arships  only  to  those  students  of  ability  who  could  not 
attend  college  without  financial  assistance. 

Under  principles  adopted  by  the  conference,  whether 
or  not  a  student  qualified  scholastically  for  a  government 
scholarship  (possibly  $750  per  academic  year)  would 
be  determined  by  national  examinations;  whether  or  not 
he  qualified  for  financial  aid  would  be  decided  by  a 
State  Scholarship  Commission  to  be  set  up  in  each  state. 
The  group,  incidentally,  objected  to  inclusion  of  a  student 
loan  plan  in  scholarship  legislation.  “It  is  preferable,” 
it  recommended,  “that  legislation  make  no  reference  to 
loans  .  .  .  and  under  no  consideration  should  loans  and 
scholarships  be  presented  as  alternate  methods  of  provid¬ 
ing  financial  assistance.” 
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•lolnt  work  of  state  sehool  officers  of  1950 
was  drafted  last  month  when  state  superintendents  of 
public  instruction  met  in  Biloxi,  Miss.  During  the  year 
their  combined  efforts  will  be  directed  at  (1)  securing 
federal  aid  for  education  and  school  construction  before 
passage  of  a  federal  scholarship  program  (2)  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  making  it  responsible 
to  an  independent  board  and  by  placing  federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  activities  within  its  domain  (3)  setting 
up  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  as 
the  only  accrediting  agency  for  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  (4)  speeding  up  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  work  on 
a  uniform  system  of  school  records  and  reports.  New 
president  of  the  chief  state  school  officers’  group  is  Pearl 
Wanamaker,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Wash¬ 
ington  State. 

Survey  of  textbook  law’s  throughout  the  country 
reveals  a  distinct  trend  away  from  optional  toward  manda¬ 
tory  free-textbook  systems,  and  a  tendency  toward  state 
purchase  and  ownership  of  texts  rather  than  local  owner¬ 
ship  and  purchase,  according  to  Ward  W.  Keesecker, 
specialist  in  school  legislation  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  His  report  on  how  textbook  purchase  is 
handled  in  the  various  states  appears  in  the  December 
issue  of  School  Life. 

VA  authority  to  sot  tultlou  rates  includes  the 
right  to  pay  higher  tuition  for  ex-GI’s  attending  state  and 
municipal  schools  than  the  schools  are  permitted  to  charge 
under  state  law,  the  Veterans  Administrator  has  ruled. 
Recently  challenged  by  the  government’s  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  the  policy  is  legal  because  “state  laws  have  no 
bearing  whatsoever  on  the  authority  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  determine  and  pay  adjusted  tuition  fees.” 
Veterans  Administrator  Gray  has  held. 

As  eutitlement  to  G1  traiuluK  i*uns  out^ 

some  veterans  may  be  able  to  complete  a  term,  quarter 
or  semester  at  government  expense  by  refunding  sub¬ 
sistence  allowances  previously  paid  them  for  automatic 
end-of-term  leave,  the  Veterans  Administration  suggests. 
While  regulations  do  not  permit  a  veteran  to  finish  his 
semester  with  expenses  paid  if  his  entitlement  ends  be¬ 
fore  more  than  half  of  the  semester  is  completed,  refund 
of  subsistence  allowances  received  for  automatic  leave 
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may  carry  him  past  the  midway  point,  thereby  making 
him  eligible  for  GI  training  during  the  rest  of  the  semester. 

A  half-billion  dollar  bond  issue  for  school 
construction  may  be  one  of  the  major  issues  in  the  com¬ 
ing  session  of  the  New  York  legislature,  it  is  reported. 
At  present  the  state  does  not  contribute  specifically  to 
school  construction,  but  some  state  funds  may  be  used 
for  school  building  at  the  volition  of  local  districts. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Schools  Are  the  Losers  in  Tidelands  Decisions"  Guy  C.  Mitchell. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Jan.  1950.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II.  (A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  why  state  ownership  of  the  tidelands  is  valuable  to 
public  education.) 

Educational  Law  Simplified,  David  Taylor  Marke.  Oceana  Pubns., 
461  IF.  I8th  St.,  N.Y.  II.  $1.  fSummaiy  of  state  laws  on  education. ) 

"State  Departments  of  Education  to  Fit  the  Times,"  School  Life, 
Dec.  1949.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash. 
25,  D.C.  ( Discussion  of  the  need  for  modernizing  state  educational 
structure.) 

General  Rules  of  Practice  Before  the  Veterans’  Tuition  Appeals 
Board,  Veterans  Administration,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  Free.  (Proper 
procedure  in  appealing  to  the  new  Tuition  Appeals  Board.) 


Adminintration 


Bans  on  Soviet  propaganda  may  backfire, 

officials  of  the  State  Department  warn.  Alarmed  at  the 
growing  number  of  schools  that  have  barred  the  USSR 
Information  Bulletin  from  library  shelves  (EDUCATION 
SUMMARY,  Dec.  20),  they  caution  that  such  action  may 
result  in  new  curbs  on  distribution  of  the  U.S.  State  De¬ 
partment’s  magazine  Amerika  in  Russia. 

Michigan  State’s  ’’Flying  Classroom”  has 

gone  international,  according  to  a  report  from  Carl  M. 
Horn,  director  of  continuing  education  at  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing.  Having  started  several  years  ago 
as  a  flying  tour  to  acquaint  school  administrators  with 
aviation  and  with  business  and  industry  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  the  “Flying  Classroom”  now  an¬ 
nounces  a  six-weeks  air  trip  to  and  over  Europe  for  60 
administrators  and  teachers,  leaving  March  18. 

Ycar-roand  school  library  service  is  to  be 

maintained  by  the  Alton  (Ill.)  schools  which,  after  keep¬ 
ing  libraries  open  last  summer  for  the  first  time,  found 
that  community-school  relations  had  grown  healthier. 
With  a  staff  of  three,  a  schedule  was  set  up  last  summer 
so  that  libraries  in  nine  schools  could  be  kept  open  for 
the  public  two  half-days  each  week. 

Too  busy  with  routine  matters,  school  boards 
often  neglect  major  topics  which  should  have  their  atten¬ 
tion,  Guy  B.  Phillips,  executive  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  School  Board  Assn.,  recently  admonished 
school  board  members  in  the  state.  Some  topics  that  he 
suggests  for  consideration  by  all:  (1)  reorganization  of 
districts  (2)  importance  of  elementary  education  (3) 
problems  of  smaller  schools  (4)  the  case  for  and  against 
high  schools  with  fewer  than  100  pupils  (5)  proper  bal¬ 


ancing  of  extra-curricular  activities  (6)  community  col¬ 
lege  planning  (7)  camping  programs  (8)  effective  organi¬ 
zation  of  education  at  the  state  level. 

Representatives  of  state  school  board  associations,  in¬ 
cidentally,  will  convene  in  Atlantic  City  February  24  to 
26  to  decide  future  policies,  including  whether  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Nat.  School  Boards  Assn,  should  consist  of 
state  school  board  groups  ( as  is  the  case  in  most  instances 
now— 5ee  EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  20),  or  whether 
the  national  body  should  contact  local  boards  directly. 

A  probe  of  school  conditions  in  Oglesby,  Ill., 
where  angry  citizens  broke  into  a  school  board  meeting 
last  September  to  force  rehiring  of  a  teacher  (EDUCATION 
SUMMARY,  Sept.  20  &  Nov.  5),  will  be  made  by  the  NEA 
Defense  Commission.  The  investigators,  headed  by  Dr. 
Harold  Hand,  U.  of  Illinois,  will  seek  to  find  out  whether 
the  action  was  a  last  effort  to  make  community  opinion 
felt  after  other  means  had  failed,  as  leaders  in  the  affair 
claim,  or  whether  it  was  an  incident  in  which  mob  vio¬ 
lence  deprived  the  board  of  its  legal  rights. 

For  better  sebool  news  reportings  the  Dear¬ 
born  (Mich.)  schools  have  appointed  teacher  news  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  each  school  building  and  have  supplied  them 
with  a  school-produced  booklet,  “How>  to  Wiggle  Your 
Nose  for  News,”  which  tells  what  news  is,  when  and  how 
to  report  it. 

Duties  of  ’’community  coordinators”  re¬ 
cently  have  been  disclosed  by  the  New  York  City 
school  system.  Working  under  the  direction  of  the 
Community  Education  Division,  27  new  staff  members 
are  assigned  to  school  districts  which  present  special 
school-community  problems.  Their  job  is  to  (1)  develop 
community  interest  in  the  school  program  (2)  interpret 
the  school  to  the  community  (3)  enlist  community  aid 
in  the  solution  of  school  problems  (4)  keep  school  per¬ 
sonnel  alert  to  community  conditions. 

End  of  racial  segregation  in  the  schools  of 
East  St.  Louis.  Ill.,  will  take  effect  January  30.  the  board 
of  education  has  announced.  The  action  follows  long 
efforts  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  to  enforce  Illinois  laws  which  prohibit  racial  segre¬ 
gation,  and  issuance  of  a  state  ruling  denying  state  aid 
to  schools  with  racial  bars. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
After  School  Use  of  School  Buildings,"  Wm.  C.  Davini.  School 
Business  AfTairs,  Dec.  1949.  1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City,  la.  (A 
survey  of  practices  in  56  cities.) 

The  First  50  Years,  annual  report  of  Supt.  W m.  Jansen  of  the  New 
York  City  Schools.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  2,  N.Y,  202p. 
( A  review  of  significant  happenings  in  the  New  York  City  school 
system  since  1898  when  New  York  City  became  a  consolidated  city.) 

Training  in  Community  Relations,  Ronald  Lippitt.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y,  16.  $3.50.  (How  the  community  leader 
can  be  trained  to  arouse  and  organize  diverse  elements  of  his 
community  for  a  common  cause.) 

"When  School  and  Community  Cooperate,”  J.  Bernard  Everett, 
Kenneth  E.  Oberholtzor,  Francis  L.  Drag.  Educational  Leadership, 
Oct.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Reports  on  com¬ 
munity-school  cooperation  in  Newton,  Mass,;  Denver,  Colo.;  and 
San  Diego  County,  Calif.) 
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Professional  Relations 


Teacher  morale  is  a  number  of  things, 

according  to  the  Illinois  Assn,  of  Classroom  Teachers 
which  recently  received  1,600  replies  when  it  sent  out  a 
list  of  possible  morale  factors,  asking  teachers  to  check 
those  which  influenced  the  extent  of  their  happiness. 

These  factors  come  first,  said  the  teachers,  as  they  out¬ 
lined  their  idea  of  a  teaching  paradise:  (1)  administra¬ 
tive  support  in  discipline  (2)  friendly  inter-faculty  rela¬ 
tions  (3)  belief  in  and  enjoyment  of  teaching  (4)  a  just 
and  adequate  salary  plan  (5)  worthy  retirement  pension 
plan  (6)  administration  shows  confidence  (7)  faculty 
cooperation  in  activities  (8)  adequate  sick  and  emergency 
leave  (9)  position  security  through  sound  tenure  (10) 
constructive,  democratic  supervision  (11)  students  show 
respect  and  courtesy  (12)  parents  appreciate  and  cooper¬ 
ate  (13)  teacher  grievances  handled  properly  (14)  teach¬ 
er  has  social  freedom  (15)  teacher  knows  subject  and 
methods  (16)  no  fears,  sense  of  humor,  poise  (17)  good 
physical  health,  energy,  reserve  (18)  teacher  considers 
attitude  of  others  (19)  teacher  load  is  reasonable  and 
fair  (20)  school  board  plans  well. 

Considered  of  less  importance  were  such  benefits  as 
sabbatical  leave,  in-service  training,  teacher  recreational 
facilities.  “Teachers  are  happy  if  approved  practices  pre¬ 
vail,  but  what  they  don’t  know  doesn’t  seem  to  hurt 
them,”  the  December  issue  of  Illinois  Education  comments. 

Group  research  in  work  toward  degrees 

is  being  tried  out  in  the  New  York  U.  Graduate  Division 
of  Public  Service.  Instead  of  writing  an  individual  master’s 
thesis  or  conducting  individual  research,  selected  students 
work  together  on  one  project  under  faculty  supervision. 
According  to  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Ronan,  director  of  the  division, 
the  method  is  suitable  to  many  types  of  training,  for  a 
student’s  future  success  often  depends  upon  how  well  he 
can  work  “with,  through  and  even  in  spite  of  others.” 

A  conference  on  educational  travel  is 

planned  by  the  NEA  Division  of  Travel  Service  for  Febru¬ 
ary  24  to  26  in  Atlantic  City.  Study  groups  are  scheduled 
to  take  up  (1)  tour  leadership  qualifications  (2)  selection 
of  tour  membership  (3)  educational  content  and  values  of 
travel  (4)  evaluating  individual  growth  as  a  result  of 
travel  (5)  academic  credit  for  travel  (6)  promoting  and 
financing  tours  (7)  problems  (8)  tour  organization  and 
operational  procedure. 

A  new  teacher’s  group  in  West  Virginia 

has  been  announced.  One  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  it  is  made  up  of  driver  education  teachers  who 
are  affiliated  with  the  West  Virginia  Education  Assn. 

In  screening  teacher  candidates,  teacher- 
training  institutions  rarely  make  systemized  provisions 
for  disqualifying  applicants  of  undesirable  character,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  recently  completed  by  Douglas  E.  Law- 
son,  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  Southern  Illinois 
U.,  Carbondale,  Ill.*  After  questioning  officials  of  237 
major  teachers  colleges  in  the  U.S.,  he  found  that  only  42 


schools  used  a  definite  plan  to  disqualify  candidates  with 
questionable  moral  or  ethical  standards.  Most  officials 
at  other  schools  replied  that  they  thought  no  procedure 
provided  a  valid  measurement  of  character. 

Expanding  research  activities,  the  California 
Teachers  Assn,  has  announced  that  its  research  depart¬ 
ment  will  start  publishing  a  new  quarterly,  California 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  this  month. 

Ten  workshops  on  laboratory  schools 

have  been  proposed  for  next  summer  by  the  Amer.  Assn, 
of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  which  is  now  round¬ 
ing  up  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  as¬ 
sume  their  sponsorship.  Designed  to  put  into  practice  the 
recommendations  of  a  recently  completed  study  on  labo¬ 
ratory  school  experiences,  the  workshops  will  be  conducted 
by  leaders  who  will  attend  a  conference  to  be  held  by 
the  association  this  spring. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“A  Study  of  Selective  Admission  Based  Upon  Character  Evalua¬ 
tion  (U  Practiced  in  Teacher  Training  Institutions  Throughout  the 
United  States,”  Douglas  E.  Lawson.  Educational  Administration 
&  Supervision,  Nov.  1949.  10  E.  Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2. 

Look  to  Your  Future,  Mich.  Ed.  Assn.,  Lansing  Mich.  (A  booklet 
for  high  school  students  to  interest  them  in  teaching.) 

“Professional  Salaries  for  Teachers”  NEA  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  &  Professional  Standards.  NEA  Jour.,  Dec.  1949.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  IF  ash.  6,  D.C.  (A  proposed  salary  schedule.) 

State  Councils  on  Teacher  Education,  L.  D.  Haskew.  Amer. 
Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PL,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  30p.  30c. 
(The  experiences  of  24  states  in  operating  councils  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  committees  for  teacher  education. ) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


By  testing  to  measure  improvement  as  well 
as  achievement,  a  social  studies  teacher  at  McKinley 
junior  high  school,  Middletown,  Ohio,  reports  that  he  has 
toned  up  the  whole  class  in  its  effort  to  learn.  Describing 
his  examinations  in  the  December  issue  of  Clearing 
House,  Ralph  A.  Ringgenberg  explains  that  all  tests  cover 
the  entire  year’s  work,  with  a  certain  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  subject-matter  in  the  current  six  weeks, 
others  to  material  studied  in  the  past  or  to  be  studied  in 
the  future.  Then,  starting  with  the  second  test,  all  students 
are  given  two  scores — one  on  achievement,  the  other  on 
improvement  (obtained  by  comparing  the  achievement 
score  with  scores  on  past  tests).  These  are  averaged  to¬ 
gether  for  the  final  test  grade.  While  usually  the  two 
scores  are  almost  identical,  the  system  is  advantageous 
for  students  who  are  slow  but  serious,  and  is  deadly  for 
any  student  who  cheats,  Mr.  Ringgenberg  states. 

In  Las  Cruces  (N.  Mex.)  junior  high  school,  a  science 
teacher  recently  has  administered  a  series  of  tests  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  long  his  class  should  stay  on  one  topic,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  article  in  the  December  New  Mexico  School 
Review.  After  giving  the  same  test  three  times,  Lee  H. 
Kimmons  found  that  usually  only  pupils  who  made  high 
scores  on  the  first  test  raised  later  scores  appreciably, 
while  weaker  students  rarely  showed  improvement  and 
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sometimes  retrogressed.  Thus  by  spending  more  time  on 
one  topic  to  help  slower  students,  teachers  only  succee. 
in  losing  their  interest,  helping  the  better  students  in¬ 
stead,  Mr.  Kimmons  reasons. 

Three  drafts  of  each  composition  are  re¬ 
quired  by  Amos  £.  Clark,  an  English  teacher  in  Stevenson 
junior  high  school,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Detailing  his 
method  in  the  December  Sierra  Educational  News,  Mr. 
Clark  says  that  he  first  constructs  a  story  (usually  an  ac¬ 
count  of  actual  events)  and  reads  it  to  the  class.  Then 
each  pupil  fills  in  details  of  one  of  the  incidents  in  a  500- 
word  “chapter.”  Draft  No.  1  is  written  to  capture  inter¬ 
est,  regardless  of  form.  Draft  No.  2  is  the  student’s  revise, 
written  after  individual  help  from  the  teacher.  Draft  No. 
3  is  the  completed  chapter,  polished  of!  after  No.  2  has 
been  turned  in  and  errors  checked. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Skills  Instruction  in  the  Modern  Elementary  School,"  Nat.  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principal,  Dec.  1949.  1201  Ibth  St.,  N.lf'.,  If  ash.  6,  D.C. 
(Ten  articles  on  teaching  skills, } 

"Principles  of  Teaching  a  Multiple  Program,"  Gaetano  Nardo. 
High  Points,  Oct.  1949.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (Sug¬ 
gestions  for  those  teachers  who  give  instruction  to  pupils  ill  at 
home  or  in  hospitals.) 

"Vitalizing  History-Teaching,’’  Geo.  F.  Kneller.  School  Review, 
Nov.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Suggestions  for  a  dra¬ 
matic  approach  in  history-teaching.) 

Curricula 


A  framework  for  general  education  in 

California’s  junior  colleges  is  expected  to  result  from  a 
two-year  project  initiated  last  month  by  the  Calif.  Junior 
College  Assn,  and  the  School  of  Education  at  UCLA.  Fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  $30,000  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of 
New  York  and  under  the  direction  of  John  L.  Lounsbury, 
president  of  San  Bernardino  Valley  College  and  head  of 
the  association,  the  study  will  cover  suggested  curricula, 
an  analysis  of  personal  and  social  needs  shared  by  junior 
college  students,  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  teach¬ 
ing,  development  of  guidance  and  student  activities.  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  57  junior  colleges  account  for  41%  of  all  junior 

college  enrollment  in  the  country  and  for  two-thirds  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  enrollment  in  California  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Vlflito  to  banks  are  a  regular  part  of  thrift  and 
conservation  instruction  for  sixth-grade  and  junior  high 
school  pupils  in  Los  Angeles.  Following  a  unit  on  thrift 
habits  relating  to  time,  materials  and  money,  classes  are 
conducted  through  banks  by  bank  ofiScers  who  show  and 

explain  how  savings  accounts  are  opened,  the  duties  of 
tellers,  work  of  the  bookkeeping  and  loan  sections,  the 
vault  and  safety  deposit  operations. 

The  Amer.  Bankers  Assn.,  incidentally,  recently  has 
published  Your  Bank’s  Relations  with  Schools  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  its  membership.  Based  on  a  nation-wide  study 
of  how  banks  and  educators  are  cooperating  (approxi¬ 
mately  2,200  banks  assist  with  some  type  of  school  pro¬ 
gram),  the  booklet  advises  bankers  as  to  how  their  help 


may  become  more  valuable.  Some  of  its  suggestions:  (1) 
all  banks  in  town  should  sponsor  school  programs  jointly 
(2)  besides  sponsoring  student  tours,  banks  should  send 
staff  members  to  give  supplementary  instruction  in  class¬ 
rooms  (3)  banks  should  provide  material — including 
sample  forms,  checks,  credit  statements — for  use  in  classes 
(4)  contests,  while  desirable  at  times,  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  constituting  an  educational  program.  To  make 
field  trips  to  banks  more  effective,  the  booklet  propose^ 
that  at  least  one  student  actually  open  a  bank  account, 
another  make  application  for  a  loan. 

S»tudy  of  income  tax  forms  is  a  project  about 
this  time  of  year  in  the  consumer  economics  classes  of 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Ragland  in  North  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  high 
school.  In  addition  to  learning  income  reporting  proced¬ 
ure,  often  students  who  worked  during  the  summer  months 
find  that  they  may  file  claims  for  refunds,  she  points  out. 

One  subject  to  escape  grade  groupings 

has  been  instrumental  music,  Marjorie  M.  Keller,  instru¬ 
mental  music  consultant  in  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  public 
schools  asserts  in  the  December  NEA  Journal.  For  that 
reason,  instrumental  music  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  a  child  to  grow  at  his  own  rate,  but  along  with  others 
who  have  either  more  or  less  skill,  or  who  may  be  either 
older  or  younger,  she  believes. 

In  Dallas,  she  reports,  elementary  school  pupils  may 
join  instrument  classes  (usually  piano  or  string)  which 
use  music  literature  arranged  in  enough  parts  so  that  any 
learner  may  participate  at  his  own  technical  level.  This 
enables  each  child  to  participate  in  the  group  regardless 
of  his  technical  skill,  giving  him  a  measure  of  personal 
importance  and  pride  in  the  group’s  achievements.  For 
those  pupils  who  do  not  shine  in  academic  subjects,  the 
course  is  particularly  helpful.  Miss  Keller  says. 

But  for  full  benefits  from  instrumental  music  classes, 
classroom  teachers  must  cooperate,  she  adds.  By  having 
an  interest  in,  but  knowing  no  more  about  instrumental 
music  than  how  to  direct  tuning,  they  may  coordinate  it 
with  other  classroom  activities.  For  instance,  some  Dallas 
teachers  have  pupils  from  instrument  classes  accompany 
group  singing  (instrument  music  is  chosen  from  among 
Uiat  most  popular  in  vocal  classes),  others  use  student 
accompanists  for  art  classes,  physical  education  and  folk 
dancing. 

'^Building  a  Alodel  Community’’  is  the  title 
of  a  two-year  pyoblem-solving  course  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  few  years  at  Rising  Sun  junior 
high  school  in  Cecil  County,  Md.  By  using  that  continu¬ 
ing  theme,  Mrs.  Constance  W.  Brant  explains  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  oi  The  Maryland  Teacher,  students  are  able 

to  project  themselves  into  a  situation,  seeing  problems 
more  clearly  than  if  they  were  concerned  with  their  im¬ 
mediate  environment.  Seventh-grade  classes  take  up  these 
problems,  one  by  one,  studying  how  they  are  solved  in 
their  own  community:  (1)  obtaining  food,  shelter  and 
clothing  (2)  protecting  health  (3)  supplying  education 
(4)  supplying  recreational  facilities  (5)  supplying  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  (6)  supplying  communication  facili¬ 
ties  (7)  supplying  government.  Eighth-grade  classes  con- 
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tinue  the  study  by  planning  a  model  community,  basing 
tbeir  plans  on  results  of  tbeir  investigations  in  the  seventh 
grade  and  upon  study  of  how  the  problems  are  solve* 
elsewhere. 

Need  to  ovolusto  Infonnstion  is  emphasized 
in  a  unit  on  “Understanding  People  Better,”  taught  in 
the  eighth  grade  at  Oakland  (Calif.)  high  school.  Asst. 
Prof,  of  Education  Lois  B.  Shellhammer  of  Sacramento 
State  College  reports  in  the  December  issue  of  Social  Edu¬ 
cation.  After  studying  a  particular  group  of  people,  the 
pupils  check  the  information  given  in  a  text  with  that 
presented  in  films,  pictures  or  obtained  from  individuals 
who  either  are  from  or  are  familiar  with  the  region  in 
which  the  group  lives.  As  upon  investigation  much  of  the 
information  is  found  to  be  out-dated  or  to  pertain  to  only 
a  section  of  the  country  or  part  of  the  people,  classes 
usually  conclude  that  they  must  learn  not  to  accept  all 
statements  as  facts  without  checking  their  truth. 


CURRENT  READING  Of  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
High-School  Driver  Education,  Nat.  Conf.  on  High-SchoU  Driver 
Education.  NEA,  1201  Ibth  St.,  N.IT.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  50c.  (Rec¬ 
ommendations  ior  driver-training  programs.) 

'*A  Study  of  a  Secondary  School  Program  in  Light  of  Character¬ 
istics  and  Needs  of  Youth,"  tPUson  H.  Ivins,  Wm.  H.  Fox  & 
David  Segel.  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Ed.,  Indiana  U.,  Nov.  1949. 
Bloomington,  Ind.  (Report  of  a  study  conducted  in  a  rural  con¬ 
solidated  school  in  Indiana.) 

“A  Family  Living  Course  for  Senior  Boys  and  Girls"  Dorothy  J. 
Fuller.  Practical  Home  Economics,  Dec.  1949  and  Jan.  1950.  468 
4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Description  of  a  course  required  of  seniors 
in  Edmonds,  Wash.) 

Safety  Education  in  the  .Secondary  School.  Nat.  Safety  Council, 
20  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6.  (A  bulletin  to  help  administrators 
and  teachers  make  safety  education  a  part  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  program.) 

^Spiritual  Values,"  Wm.  Jack  Stone.  Nation’s  Schools,  Dec.  1949. 
919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  (A  report  of  the  spiritual  values  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  San  Diego  schools.) 

Ufe  Adjustment  Through  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recrea¬ 
tion,  Committee  of  Instructors  in  the  Dept,  of  Physical  Ed.  Pasa¬ 
dena  City  Schools,  Pasadena,  Calif.  72 p. 


Guidance 


Changes  In  tesC  policies  regarding  preliminary 
examinations  (practice  tests  taken  by  students  in  their 
junior  year  of  high  school)  have  been  announced  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  While  previously 
scores  were  not  released,  now  they  may  be  obtained  for 
confidential  use  by  the  staff  for  purposes  of  guidance. 

^^Mental  Health  for  Better  Living’’  is  to  be 

the  theme  of  the  national  convention  of  the  Assn,  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  NEA,  to  be 
held  in  Denver,  February  12  to  15.  Keynote  speaker  will 
be  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Menninger,  general  secretary  of  the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation,  Topeka. 

Incidentally,  plans  for  launching  a  nation-wide  mental 
health  program  at  the  Mid-Century  White  House  Confer¬ 


ence  on  Children  and  Youth  next  December  are  being 
formulated.  Meeting  in  Washington  last  month,  the  con¬ 
ference  planning  committee  heard  a  report  on  the  mental 
health  experiment  being  conducted  by  the  Mayo  Clinic 
in  Rochester,  Minn.  In  Rochester,  every  child  at  the  age 
of  two  and  one-half  years  gets  a  mental  test  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  test  of  emotional  development. 

To  prepare  students  for  college  life,  Suffern 
(N.Y.)  high  school  conducts  a  college  orientation  course 
which  meets  after  school,  takes  up  the  difference  between 
high  school  and  college.  Some  of  the  topics  considered: 
high  school  and  college  philosophies,  social  life  on  the 
campus,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sororities  and 
fraternities,  freshman  camps,  college  mores,  expenses, 
examinations. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Testing  the  Board’s  Tests,"  Richard  Pearson,  i'.ollege  Board  Re¬ 
view,  Dec.  1949.  425  W.  I17th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  (Report  of  five  stud¬ 
ies  on  the  effectiveness  of  tests  in  the  prediction  of  college  success.) 

"Community  Career  Day,"  E.  C.  Churchill.  Amer.  Vocational 
Jour.,  Dec.  1949.  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.C.  (De¬ 
scription  of  community  career  day  in  Cloquet,  .Minn.) 

Career  Conferences — Suggestions  for  Nebraska  Schools,  Ralph 
C.  Bedell,  editor.  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  40p.  $1. 

Religion 


School  plans  for  Brotherhood  Week  should 
stress  appraisal  of  what  is  being  done  throughout  the  year 
to  bring  about  an  appreciation  of  diverse  races  and  creeds, 
Dr.  Herold  C.  Hunt,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools 
and  national  chairman  of  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
16th  annual  American  Brotherhood  Week,  February  19 
to  26,  points  out.  For  special  activities  during  the  period, 
he  suggests:  (1)  assemblies  at  which  men  and  women 
of  various  faiths  explain  the  purpose  of  the  observance 
(2)  exchange  assemblies  between  schools  attended  primar¬ 
ily  by  children  of  different  cultural  or  religious  back¬ 
grounds  (3)  class  visits  to  churches  (4)  class  assignments 
emphasizing  brotherhood  and  calling  attention  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  men  and  women  of  all  colors  and  creeds  to 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Government  aid  for  chnreh  sehoolo  is 

causing  dissension  in  Britain,  where  Roman  Catholic 

bishops  recently  suggested  that  local  education  authorities 
take  over  church  schools  under  lease,  make  improvements 
from  public  funds,  appoint  teaching  staffs — but  leave  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  appointments  and  direction  of  the  curricula 
to  churches.  Teaching  salaries  in  church  schools  already 
are  paid  by  the  government,  but  the  schools  are  scraping 
for  funds  to  meet  minimum  building  standards  demanded 
in  the  Education  Act  of  1944. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Quaker  Approaches  to  Human  Brotherhood,  Amer.  Friends  Service 
Committee.  20  S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia  7.  15p.  ( A  report  of  the 
techniques  and  procedures  followed  by  the  .American  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  for  solving  racial  and  religious  problems. } 

Religion  and  Race:  Barriers  to  College?  A.  C.  Ivy  &  Irwin  Ross. 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  32p.  20c. 
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Student  Activities 


Self-supervision  in  study  halls  has  decreased 
discipline  problems  in  three  junior  and  two  senior  high 
schools  in  Waterloo,  la.,  it  is  reported.  For  eight  years, 
study  halls  have  been  supervised  only  by  student  chair¬ 
men  (members  of  the  citizenship  committees  of  student- 
government  bodies ) ,  while  teachers,  released  from  study- 
hall  duty,  remain  in  their  respective  classrooms  during 
free  periods.  Students  may  leave  the  study  halls  at  wifi 
for  conferences  with  teachers,  to  work  in  laboratories  or 
on  projects,  simply  by  leaving  a  notation  of  their  destin¬ 
ation  at  the  chairman’s  desk. 

The  plan,  described  in  the  December  issue  of  Midland 
Schools,  is  part  of  an  extensive  program  in  student  self- 
discipline  which  has  been  developed  in  Waterloo.  In  each 
of  the  schools,  the  program  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
full-time  “activities  coordinator.” 

By  writing  biographies  of  past  mayors, 

students  in  Scott  high  school,  Toledo,  Ohio,  have  per¬ 
formed  a  service  for  the  public,  and  a  public  relations 
service  for  the  school.  Teacher  Irene  O’Brien  reports  in 
the  December  issue  oi  The  Social  Studies.  Biographies 
of  the  mayors  from  1837  to  1949  were  compiled  by  stu¬ 
dents,  then  published  in  the  Toledo  City  Journal,  official 
weekly  publication  of  the  city  of  Toledo.  According  to 
Miss  O'Brien,  students  were  moved  to  accuracy  by  knowl¬ 
edge  that  their  work  would  appear  in  print 

At  Cleveland  high  school  in  Seattle,  a  laboratory  writ¬ 
ing  class  recently  has  finished  a  somewhat  similar  project. 
For  several  years  members  of  the  class  gathered  historical 
data  on  the  community,  then  wrote  Duwamish  Diary 
(named  for  a  river  in  the  district).  Published  recently  by 
the  high  school,  the  119-page  local  history  is  being  sold 
to  townspeople  (price  $1.50)  and  is  the  basis  of  a  pageant 
that  the  current  writing  class  is  planning  to  produce. 

Improper  expenditure  of  stadent  funds 

includes  outlay  for  capital  improvements  to  school  build¬ 
ings,  such  as  equipment  or  furniture  that  generally  is 
recognized  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  new  school  build¬ 
ing,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  has  ruled. 
Other  types  of  equipment  may  be  purchased,  however. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Study  of  school  absenteeism  as  a  basis  for 
improved  health  programs  is  recommended  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Co.’s  school  health  bureau.  Re¬ 
porting  a  pilot  study  of  absenteeism*  in  certain  California 
schoob,  the  bureau  reveals  that  46%  of  absences  were 
caused  by  respiratory  diseases  (including  colds) ;  22% 
by  skin  disorders,  injuries  and  dental  conditions;  13% 
by  communicable  diseases;  6%  by  digestive  disorders; 
13%  by  non-medical  causes.  If  similar  statistics  each 
month  were  compiled  by  individual  schools  and  classes, 
they  would  provide  valuable  material  for  class  activities, 
would  assist  the  school  staff  in  scheduling  examinations. 


would  indicate  to  teachers  what  type  of  health  instruction 
should  be  given  precedence,  the  bureau  points  out. 

The  practice  of  basing  state  subsidy  on  attendance  rate 
regardless  of  the  cause  of  the  absence,  incidentally,  re¬ 
ceives  a  drubbing  from  the  bureau.  The  custom,  it  says, 
prevents  schools  from  encouraging  pupib  who  have  colds 
to  stay  at  home. 

Effect  of  atbletics  on  tbe  heart  may  be  in¬ 
vestigated  in  a  national  survey  recently  proposed  by  the 
Amer.  Heart  Assn.  Although  strenuous  sports  commonly 
are  believed  to  contribute  to  heart  trouble,  a  recent  study 
made  of  the  hearts  of  nearly  400  professional,  amateur, 
college  and  high  school  athletes  in  Philadelphia  indicated 
that  vigorous  activity  tended  to  cause  a  harmless  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  heart,  it  is  reported.  The  Philadelphia  survey 
was  made  by  Dr.  Jos.  B.  Wolffe,  head  of  the  Wolffe  Clinic, 
and  G.  W.  Mueller,  director  of  physical  and  health  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  public  schools. 

Improved  preparation  of  sc^hool  nnrses 

is  indicated  by  a  report  recently  compiled  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Dept,  of  Education.  Compared  with  statistics 
on  school  nurse  standards  in  1931, 1937  and  1941,  current 
figures  show  that  more  states  require  certification,  that 
there  is  growing  coordination  between  state  departments 
of  education  and  health,  that  there  is  an  increasing  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  two  departments  to  establish  school  nurse 
standards  jointly.  New  York  continues  to  have  the  high¬ 
est  requirements  for  certification,  with  two  years  of  study 
beyond  basic  nursing  preparation  demanded.  Six  states 
require  an  additional  year,  and  three  more  than  one-half, 
but  less  than  one  year. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
•Absent  from  School  Today,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
(How  attendance  records  were  used  in  health  teaching  by  a  group 
of  California  elementary  school  teachers.) 


Audio-V  isuai 


By  broadcasting  teen-age  opinions,  the 

Southeastern  District  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Assn,  is  contributing  to  better  school-community  relations, 
as  well  as  providing  an  educational  program  for  students, 
according  to  Helen  Atkinson,  radio  chairman  for  the 
group.  One  of  several  types  of  programs  which  the  as¬ 
sociation  presents  once  a  week  after  school  hours  over 
WIBG  in  Philadelphia,  “Teen-Age  Talks”  opens  with 
three  questions  on  problems  of  student  interest,  then  pre¬ 
sents  the  opinions  of  four  students.  Later  the  students 
question  each  other  and  attempt  to  answer  questions 
which  other  pupils  ask  from  the  radio  audience.  Although 
the  questions  are  screened,  the  program  is  not  actually 
rehearsed.  Miss  Atkinson  indicates. 

Fast  pacing  of  educational  films  has  reduced 
their  value  to  learners,  according  to  Dr.  C.  R.  Carpenter, 
director  of  instructional  film  research  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research,  the  Navy’s  Special  Devices  Center  and  the  Army 
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Signal  Corps,  investigations  at  the  college,  he  told  the 
New  York  City  Film  Council  recently,  are  proving  that 
most  instructional  films  present  material  too  hastily  and 
do  not  make  enough  use  of  repetition. 

Connty  centers  for  visual  aids  have  heen  pro* 
posed  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  which 
will  ask  legislation  to  finance  them  in  the  1950  session 
of  the  state  legislature.  Under  the  plan,  each  county 
would  form  a  center  (headed  by  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent)  which  would  make  films,  projection  equipment  and 
technicians  available  to  all  school  districts  in  the  county 
that  chose  to  participate. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Musical  Recordings  for  ITorld  History,”  Wm.  G.  Tyrrell.  Social 
Ed.,  Dec.  1949.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Suggested 
recordings  for  world  history  classes.  Previous  articles  published 
by  the  magazine  listing  recordings  for  American  history  classes 
may  be  obtained  in  reprint  form  for  10c  each.) 

"Impact  of  Television  on  Schools  and  Home,”  Harold  G.  Shane. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Jan.  1950.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11. 


VoeationaUindustrial 


Instances  of  community  betterment  through 
school  projects  are  related  in  the  December  NEA  Jourrud. 
In  Bourbon  County,  Kansas,  where  soil  is  deficient  in 
phosphate,  the  vocational  agriculture  department  of  Fort 
Scott  high  school  went  into  the  rock  phosphate  business. 
In  three  weeks,  students  sold  1,720  tons  of  rock  phosphate, 
with  a  profit  of  $1  per  ton  going  to  the  student  making 
the  sale,  another  $1  going  to  the  vocational  agriculture 
department. 

In  Pulaski,  Wis.,  (population  1,100)  the  school  has 
played  an  important  part  in  creating  an  industry  for  the 
town,  opening  up  job  opportunities  for  high  school 
graduates.  By  encouraging  use  of  the  school  build¬ 
ing  for  community  meetings,  through  social  studies  class 
projects  and  editorials  in  the  school  paper  (the  only 
newspaper  in  Pulaski),  the  school  helped  convince  towns¬ 
people  that  positive  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring 
industries  to  the  community  and  to  keep  its  young  people 
at  home.  The  result;  formation  of  Pulaski  Industries, 

lnc.  (stock  held  by  220  citizens),  which  built  a  factory, 
induced  a  shoe  manufacturer  to  move  in. 

Best  spot  for  general  business  courses  in 

the  school  curriculum  is  either  eighth,  ninth  or  tenth 
grades,  but  the  work  should  precede  other  commercial 
subjects,  according  to  a  study  recently  made  by  Delbert 
M.  Egly  of  Washington  junior  high  school,  Anderson, 

lnd. ,  and  submitted  to  Ball  State  Teachers  College. 
Investigating  the  achievement  in  general  business  of 

pupils  who  took  the  course  at  the  three  different  levels, 
Mr.  Egly  found  average  scholastic  ratings  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same.  But  regardless  of  when  they  took  the 
course,  the  average  achievement  of  these  pupils  proved  to 
be  higher  in  subsequent  business  education  courses  than 
that  of  those  students  who  had  not  taken  general  business. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Evaluating  and  Reporting  Student  Progress  in  Business  Education, 
Clyde  W.  Humphrey  and  Marion  M.  Lamb.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  10c. 

Handweaving  Notes  for  Teachers,  Ethel  Mary  Partridge  Mairet. 
Transatlantic  Arts,  Forest  Hills,  N.Y,  63p.  $2.  (Suggestions  for 
the  teaching  of  weaving  and  other  crafts  dependent  on  textiles.) 


Adult  Education 


Chief  flaw  In  service  edneational  plans 

is  neglect  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  give  en¬ 
listed  men  citizenship  training,  according  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Religion  and  Welfare  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  committee,  a  group  of  nationally  known  edu¬ 
cators,  clergymen  and  civic  leaders,  praised  the  Army’s 
program  (called  those  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
“spotty”),  then  held  field  oflBcers  who  underrate  the  value 
of  the  training  responsible  for  its  defects.  Two  proposed 
remedies:  (1)  a  new  training  program  for  instructors  (2) 
a  weekly  “information  hour”  on  democracy  and  on  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  to  be  made  compulsory  listening 
on  all  posts  and  ships. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Illiteracy  in  the  Americas,”  Homer  Kempfer.  School  Life.  Dec. 
1949.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash.  25, 
D.C.  (Statistics  on  illiteracy  in  countries  of  North  and  South 
America  and  a  report  on  what  is  being  done  to  reduce  it.) 

"Education  for  All  Americans.”  Walter  S.  Crewson.  NEA  Jour.. 
Dec.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  of  the 
program  for  adults  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.) 

"Reading  Clinic  for  Adults”  Janet  Bassett  Johnson.  Qearing 
House,  Dec.  1949.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  (Methods  used  and  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  Baltimore  City  College  Evening  Adult  Center.) 

Intramural  and  Recreational  Sports  for  Men  and  Women,  Norma 
M.  Leavitt  and  Hartley  D.  Price.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  67  W.  44th 
St.,  N.Y.  18.  $3.  (Development  of  sports  programs  for  adults.) 


Parent"Teueher 


Organizing  to  ^^save  tbe  PTA,^  students  at 
P.S.  103  in  New  York  City  have  succeeded  in  increasing 
membership  in  the  Parent-Teacher  Assn,  to  the  point 
where  it  is  again  a  functioning  body,  according  to  Dr. 
Harry  Ordan,  principal  of  the  school.  Vying  with  each 
other  to  bring  in  recruits,  classes  signed  up  252  new 
members  in  two  weeks,  he  reports. 

To  foster  family  barmony,  the  Parent-Teacher 
Student  Assn,  of  Wellesley  (Mass.)  high  school  recently 
has  produced  a  guide  to  wise  use  of  out-of-school  hours. 
Although  not  presenting  a  rigid  set  of  rules,  the  guide 
makes  suggestions  on  appropriate  use  of  the  telephone, 
radio  and  family  car;  specifies  study  hours,  party  and 
movie  deadlines. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Working  with  Parents,  Office  of  Ed.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash, 
25,  D.C.  46 p.  ISe.  (Suggestions  for  interesting  parents  in  the 
schod  program.) 
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Building  and  Equipment 


Sizeable  sa%'ings  in  ffnrnitare  costs  are  an* 

ticipated  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
through  adoption  of  a  new  purchasing  policy.  Under  the 
former  arrangement,  new  furniture  was  bought  under 
detailed  specifications  for  each  new  building  by  the 
Bureau  of  Construction,  while  the  Bureaus  of  Plant  Oper¬ 
ation  and  Maintenance  and  of  Supplies  shared  the  job  of 
replacing  worn-out  equipment.  The  new  system  will  cen¬ 
tralize  all  furniture  purchasing  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies, 
which  will  buy  on  an  annual  contract  basis,  and  specifi¬ 
cations  have  been  liberalized  to  permit  more  “assembly¬ 
line”  manufacturers  to  submit  bids.  Board  Member  Chas. 
J.  Bensley  predicts  the  move  will  save  $400,000  annually. 

With  egg-shaped  classrooms  jutting  out  from 
new  wings  added  to  two  school  buildings,  Abington 
Township,  Pa.,  is  trying  out  what  is  known  as  parabolic 
design  in  architectural  parlance.  Having  received  special 
permission  from  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction 
to  build  the  unusual  type  of  structures  as  an  experiment, 
officials  of  the  Abington  Township  schools  believe  that 
Architect  Lewis  P.  MacKenzie  has  found  a  design  that 
will  improve  classroom  lighting,  for  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  ratio  of  25%  window  space  to  total  floor  area,  the 
parabola-styled  classrooms  offer  a  ratio  of  45%  window 
space  and  give  more  uniform  light  distribution.  Cost  of 
the  new  annexes  is  estimated  at  about  75c  per  cubic  foot. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Prefabrication — Is  It  the  Answer  to  Low  Cost  Schoolhouse  Con¬ 
struction?”  Reginald  Marsh.  School  Management,  Dec.  1949.  52 
Vanderbilt  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  (The  author,  an  architect,  believes  the 
answer  mil  be  supplied  by  modular  dimensioning  and  repetitive 
space  units. ) 

“The  Rectangular  Classroom,”  Homer  IT.  Anderson.  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Affairs,  Nov.  1949.  1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City,  la.  (A  paper 
on  the  advantages  of  rectangular,  as  compared  with  square, 
classrooms.) 

Planning  the  Modern  Rural  School,  Rural  Electrification  Admin., 
W ash.  25,  D.C.  ( Paper  on  electrical  wiring  in  rural  schools. ) 

Schematic  Manual  for  Surplus  Electronic  Equipment,  Office  of 
Technical  Services.  Commerce  Dept.,  IT  ash.  25,  D.C.  tl. 

Minceliang 


A  snag  hit  a  promised  Christmas  gift  in 

Winchester,  Va.,  last  month  when  a  court  decreed  that 
John  Kerr  primary  school  pupils  who  had  been  named 
beneficiaries  of  a  $85,000  estate  left  by  a  fruit  and  candy 
merchant  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  May  20)  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  dividends  for  Christmas  and  Easter  until  litigation 
brought  by  distant  relatives  of  the  deceased  had  been 
cleared  up. 

Skipping  eoiiege,  17-year-old  Jos.  E.  Nelson  has 
entered  the  of  Chicago  graduate  division  of  physical 
sciences  directly  from  prep  school.  The  feat  always  has 
been  theoretically  possible  under  the  U.  of  Chicago  stu¬ 
dent  placement  system,  but  last  month  marked  the  first 
time  that  it  had  been  performed. 


New  Claeeroom  Muieriai 


Booklets  ots  Canada  .  ,  .  each  describing  one  of  the 
10  provinces,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Canadian 
Geographical  Society,  49  Metcalf  St.,  Ottawa.  They 
are  suggested  for  use  in  geography  classes. 

For  Home  Economics  Classes  ...  a  series  of  22 
charts  recently  has  been  prepared  showing  correct 
posture  when  doing  housework.  The  series  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25, 
D.C,  for  20c. 

New  Films  for  Elementary  Grades  .  .  .  have  been 
announced  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc., 
20  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6.  Titles:  The  Nurse, 
Circus  Day  in  Our  Town.  Both  are  16  mm.  sound 
films.  The  first  is  priced  at  $45;  the  second  at  $63. 

"Operation  Safety— Teen  Age"  ...  is  a  play  de¬ 
picting  the  results  of  carelessness.  Available  from 
the  Nat.  Safety  Council,  20  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago 
6,  it  was  first  produced  by  the  J.  M.  Atherton  High 
School  for  Girls,  I.ouisville,  Ky. 

To  Arouse  Student  Interest  in  Music  .  .  .  the  Nat. 
Assn,  of  Music  Merchants  has  developed  a  poster 
(the  first  in  a  series  of  three)  which  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  from  the  Amer.  Music  Conference, 
332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 

A  Picture  Brochure  on  British  Colonies  ...  is  being 
distributed  free  to  teachers  (single  copies  only)  b> 
the  British  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City  20. 

Posters  on  Bicycle  Safety  ...  for  elementary  school 
use,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Nat.  Education  Assn., 
1201  Kith  St.,  N.W.,  Washinfdon  6,  D.C.  Single 
copies  are  free;  additional  copies  are  5c  each. 

"The  Price  of  Freedom"  ...  is  a  new  23-minute 
sound  color  film  recently  produced  by  the  Nat.  Assn, 
of  Manufacturers.  Pointing  out  the  dangers  that  lie  in 
indifference  toward  civic  duty  and  lack  of  individual 
responsibility,  the  film  may  be  borrowed  from  NAM 
headquarters,  14  W.  49th  St.,  New  York  City  20, 
or  from  local  offices. 

"The  Story  of  Forests?’  ...  is  a  booklet  available 
without  charge  from  the  Amer.  Forest  Products  In¬ 
dustries,  1319  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C 
Although  the  manual  may  be  ordered  by  teachers,  a 
filmstrip  by  the  same  name  may  be  requested  only  by 
superintendents  of  schools. 

For  Current  History  Programs  .  .  .  the  Amer.  Edu¬ 
cation  Press,  Inc.,  400,  S.  Front  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio,  offers  a  “package"  which  combines  two  types  of 
material  for  use  in  teaching  contemporary  affairs: 
(1)  a  current  unit  text  that  contains  basic  informa¬ 
tion  (2)  an  eight-page  weekly  current  events  paper 
furnished  each  week.  The  papers  may  be  obtained  at 
three  grade  levels,  for  grades  six  through  eight;  for 
grades  eight  through  10;  for  grades  10  through  12. 

Two  New  Personal  Adjustment  Films  ,  .  .  have 
been  announced  by  Coronet,  65  E.  South  Water  St., 
Chicago  1.  They  are  You  and  Your  Parents  and  Act 
Your  Age. 
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